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from his former renderings, still, as the considerable interval of five years lies 
between the publication of vol. XXXI of the S. B. of the East and the present 
edition, he has occasionally changed his former translation, and has even 
endeavored to improve on different parts of the same book. " The commen- 
tary," he says, p. xxv, " was printed while the texts were in manuscript, and 
in printing the texts later I have suggested improvements up to the last, and 
I will continue to do so." Although the author, notwithstanding many certain 
results of his researches, will not and cannot pretend to have succeeded in 
every point, he may nevertheless justly claim, on account of his cautious and 
extensive investigations, to have his translation and commentary studied and 
conscientiously examined by his fellow-interpreters, as every discovered error 
will facilitate the discovery of truth. 

The commentary in Part IV, which comprises the entirety of the Gathas, 
while the text in Part I contains only Yasna XXVIII-XXXIV, bears evidence 
of the author's enlarged studies, of his philological erudition which equally 
takes into account grammar, etymology and metric, and of his acute treatment 
of linguistic matters. The undersigned, who, during the author's stay at 
Leipsic a few years ago, was in correspondence with him about several 
passages of the Gathas, was convinced even then that Dr. Mills was likely to 
go about his difficult task with zeal, but at the same time with circumspection. 
The present commentary confirms this opinion. Dr. Mills tries to do justice 
to each of the two diverging schools of Avesta-interpreters, to the Eranists as 
well as to the Vedists, but the undersigned believes that Dr. Mills rather joins 
with him in accepting the conclusion of the late Paul de Lagarde: "If the 
words are Vedic, the sense, the ideas are Eranian." In the words of James 
Darmesteter in the preface of his recent translation of the Zend-Avesta into 
French (Paris, 1892, vol. I, p. xxxi): "Ce qui fait le caractere du Parsisme, 
c'est la precision absolue des dogmes, l'abondance des termes techniques, la 
surete de la nomenclature: or le sens precis que tel mot commun a pris dans 
le systeme, nulle consideration de grammaire comparee ne peut le determiner ; 
les textes seuls et la tradition peuvent nous l'apprendre." These words of 
Lagarde and Darmesteter define the task which Dr. Mills has honestly 
endeavored to perform, i. e. to interpret the Avesta from the Avesta, with a 
constant reference to the kindred Eranian dialects and to indigenous tradition. 

We part from the valuable and important book, which gives to every inter- 
preter of the Avesta the materials in so apt and perspicuous an arrangement, 
with the expression of sincerest thanks to the author, and with the wish that 
Parts II and III may soon follow. 

Jena, February, 1893. EUGKN WlLHELM. 



De &ot£ particulae usu Herodoteo, Thucydideo, Xenophonteo. Scripsit Max 
Wehmann. Argentorati, MDCCCLXXXXI. 

Wehmann's treatise on the use of wore in Herodotos, Thukydides and 
Xenophon has done nothing to clear up the theory of the troublesome particle, 
to which I devoted a special study in A. J. P. VII (not VI, as Professor 
Goodwin has it) 161-75, with results which have been taken up into the new 
Moods and Tenses. Still the detailed statements of the usage may be of 
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service. That the construction is essentially post-Homeric, that the original 
form was the infinitive, that the finite form is an outgrowth from the inf., is no 
news. Pindar, as Wehmann might have noticed, has no acre with the ind. 
and uses it very seldom with the inf. (see A. J. P. VII 167 ; Pindar, I. E. cviii). 
Aischylos does not use the finite form any more than his contemporary, Pindar, 
uses it, but in Sophokles the finite forms come forward freely, and according 
to Wehmann's tables Sophokles has 32 finite verbs to 53 infs., whereas 
Euripides has a much smaller proportion, 22 fin. verbs to 113 inf. Herodotos 
makes an advance on Sophokles, 57 f. v. to 75 inf.; Thukydides retrogrades, 
82 f, v. to 144 inf., but not so much as Euripides, whose syntax, like his 
vocabulary, is not free from caprice ; while Xenophon's laxness in the use of 
acre, 319 f. v. to 280 inf., contributes not a little to the easy-going character of 
his style. This easy-going character is further enhanced by Xenophon's 
neglect of the correlative, which is necessary to keep acre with f. v. from 
detachment. Wehmann's lists show how very seldom Xenophon employs 
the binding correlative, how often the consecutive clause becomes detached 
or semi-detached, according to the good pleasure of editors. Thus aore with 
f. v., like the postscript re, the afterthought re, becomes an element of negle- 
gentia, whether grata neglegentia or not ; and it may be of interest to note here 
that, according to Dr. Miller's preliminary count, based on Caravella's Index, 
Aristophanes seems far to outdo Xenophon in the use of Imstz with the finite 
verb, exhibiting as he does about 74 finite verbs as against 38 infinitives. To 
this I would add that, like Xenophon, Aristophanes makes very little use of 
the correlative, and when he does he seems to pull a rhetorical mouth, e. g. 
in the ayuv of the Birds 488, 50S; in set addresses, Eq. 681, Pax 610, and in a 
formal promise, Ach. 149. Clearly, then, it is safe to speak of stylistic effect 
within the range of acre, acre occupies a peculiar position among the correl- 
ative sentences — nay, among the dependent sentences. The protasis of the 
conditional sentence may follow. There is nothing strange in that. The 
final clause may precede. That liberty comes in with the dramatic poets. 
We may say 8c — ovtoc as well as otiroc — 8c, bcov — togovtov as well as togovtov — 
8<r<w, but aare must always follow, must always be what its name implies — 
consecutive, and when the correlative is expressed there can be no surprises, 
no boukversements. It is therefore necessarily reflective, necessarily sedate. 
It is perforce excluded from the sphere of liveliness, of yopydrrig. Of course, 
a certain deliberateness, a certain wtpc/ioA^, attaches to any wedded pair of 
correlatives, but if the relative precedes the demonstrative, there is room for 
an interjectional effect. Not so with oftrac — acre, not so with togovtov — wore. 
This effect of the correlative in general and of aore in particular was distinctly 
recognized by the ancient rhetoricians, and it may be of interest here to cite 
the passages : 

In his chapter on nepiBoAi] (see A. J. P. IX l43).Aristeides says (II 479 Sp.) : 
to naff virddeatv GXVH- a ftaAcGTa nepcfioPjv kpyaC,ZTai Kal brav Tig imoOTaotcsi 
Xpijrai. "0 ti Si elocv iv rij> Aoya al vnoaraaeif Kal oaov Svvavrai, enl irapaSet- 
yp&Tuv yvcjori, uoirep kv T$ KdTa Hovuvog eiiOvc kv apxy vfiptadeig, £> a v dp ec 
OMaoTai, Kal TtaOuv vtto Kdvwvoc tovtov ye, Kal to piv Atv7,ovv ryv ovtuc 
eiweiv, ■jroXT.a koX oeiva fj Kal oiatyopa irpayfiaTa &>v ovoev yeyove ouvoTepov, 6 de Sea 
Trig VTTOOTaatw; irepifio'kTjv elpyaaaTO ToiaiTa oane ttoavv xpbvov iravv 
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fiTjTE robs oiicelovc /itjte Tav XaT pav fiytlEva irpoaSonav TTEpiipEV- 
l-elodai fie. It is of the same passage that Hermogenes says trepl tdeav, I, 3 
(II 276 Sp.): ra. Sit nsra ravra s<j>' i/caaro prfiivja itEpifioXijv ettoItioe leXti- 
dvlav. And again (II 325 Sp.): kfeliKovrai. vof/para Kal al virooTdoecc olou 
z^Tj'hEyZa. rbv fyi'knz'KQv favepat; ovrog vote Toitg eke Ivov GV/ifid%ovc 
avroi)( avioTa/xEvov( bfioloytlv (D. 18,136). But what is iw-oaratnc ? Not 
simply a subordinate sentence, as it has been defined. It is something more. 
As vn68eai( is a supposition, so vwocTaaic is a substantiation. It gives the details, 
and as we read in ek tup Aoyyivov (I 327 Sp.): imoaraaiv nakovaiv to l/Kpaaiv 
$X 0V Kal nadovc tlvoc evSecktckop, KaO&Trep to &ij[xoodEviKbv ovtuc; hpy'iadr] Kal 
napa^vvBri Kal a^Uac oau ttIeiooiv oiroc yvaxhr/Kev. The former of 
the two sentences cited is a acre sentence (D. 21, 2), but the second is a 
correlative (D. 21, 4), and doubtless vn-oaTaatg might be used of any correlative 
clause that gives substantiating details, but it is interesting to know that this 
function is so appropriate to the acre clause that later rhetoricians actually 
defined imooTaoif; as Xoyov av^?iai( Kal Ep/ii]VEta koto to devrepov KOfi/ia f/ k£>1ov. 
Anonym, irepl oxifidTav, III 128 Sp., the only examples cited being wore clauses. 
To be sure, Spengel (Praefatio, ix) makes some unlovely remarks about this 
Anonymus, whose subscription shows him to be a late scribbler ; but who can 
refrain from citing even a late scribbler when his testimony comes in so pat? 
At all events, the consequentiality, as one might render the wEpi/io/ir/, of the 
consecutive sentence is a point not to be overlooked in future treatises on 
uaTE, and the subject is one that deserves to be pursued. Unless some result 
is gained from the mass of statistics and from the details of descriptive syntax, 
fewer and fewer scholars will have the heart to keep up the laborious quest. 

B. L. GlLDERSLEKVB. 



